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ABSTRACT 

This document stresses the increasing awaraness in 
higher education of the impact stuuent/en vironment transactions have 
upon the quality of educational life and details a model and design 
proce:3s for creating a better fit between educational en^rironments 
and students. The ecosystem model uses an interdisciplinary approach 
for the make-up of its design personnel and design process. It 
requires input, accessibility, and collaboration from all elements of 
the university. It requires clarity of educational values and 
objectives, in addition to a consistent monitoring of valuers and 
objectives and of causes and effects in student/environment 
transactions. For related documents concerning ©ental health on 
campus, see HE 004 815, HE 004 816, HE 004 828, HE 004 829, ard H£ 
004 830. (Author) 
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FOREWORP 



The WICHE program Improving Mental Health Services on Western 
Campuses vas designed to focus on the very complex human concerns 
evolving from the current state of higher education. The program, 
in its study of these problems, has convened task forces deliber- 
ately comprised of representative members from the university com- 
nmnity and from the larger conmunity. The task force design was 
used not only to facilitate an exchange of ideas, but also to ex- 
plore applications of the coimunity model as a means for resolv- 
ing campus problems. 

The first task force report describes changes occurring within 
and beyond the carrpus that are forcing the higher education sys- 
tem to become more flexible in its philosophy and operations. 
Members of the first task force felt that the response of the 
education system to its changing social context is crucial. In 
their report, Qu.iJUzy Edacattoyial IZ^t, V^HaXZo^ {^oKToday, 
they warn that ' u'lere are innumerable mismatches between the cam- 
pus environment and structural organization and the needs and de- 
sires of the campus members." They advise that the need for "peo- 
ple and methods to map out the mismatches" receive a high-priority 
statu? on cam;jus "in order to build environments and structural 
organizations that will have a better fit with student develop* 
mental needs and the needs of faculty and staff." 

To aid campus administrators in their response to the many changes 
affecting them, the second task force report, ConsuJUation- A P/lo- 
0.0^6 iofi ContimoiU In^tCtuuttonal RenetooC, discusses an institu- 
tional audit process and consultation design model. Through the 
medium of consultation, campus members assess campus conditions, 
determine trends and needs, and design and evaluate policy and 
program response. The consultative efforts rely heavily upon t^e 
sensor function of campus members sought out to feed information 
into the process. The task force members suggested that the con- 
sultative design would attain maximum effectiveness if a specific 
center on campus with research capabilities were developed. This 
would mean that consultation and its sensory information function 
could be better coordinated with institutional response and self- 
renewal . 

The third task force report. Mew) V^^ign^i Vfinsjuyit EdacaXlonaJi Col- 
6aciltLe^, V^omoti Edacjcutioyiat G/LOiA)tk, focuses discussion upon the 
monolithic nature of higher education's environment, student with- 
drawal from the educational environment, and racism within the ed- 
ucational environment. The task force members felt these condi- 
tions cause such high levels of stress that wholly new approaches 
are the best prevention and, therefore, they suggested several new 
campus designs. 

The Epidemiology, Campus Ecology, and Program Evaluation Task Force 



began its work with a review of student stresses and incidence of 
student problems. Of necessity, task force members then turned 
their attention to factors in the college environment which they 
felt generated these problems and stresses. Building upon the 
work of the other program task forces, they thought it imperative 
that a model be developed which would provide mechanisms to identi- 
fy both harmful student/environment transactions and processes by 
which to design better campus environments. Their final report, 
Tkz Edo^y^ktm Mode£: VoAA^m^nQ Cmpiu Ew^xomants^ , notes the in- 
creasing awareness in higher education of the impact student/envi- 
ronment transactions have upon the quality of educational life and 
details the task force's model and design process for creating a 
better fit between educational environments and students. 

I wish to express my appreciation to the task force for their par- 
ticipation and contributions to the program. The task force meet- 
ings, with their frank and honest exchange of ideas, were a valu- 
able learnit.g experience for us alK I would also like to express 
my thanks to the program* s Staff Associate, Lu Anne Aulepp, who as- 
sisted with task force meetings and in the assembling of the final 
report. Valuable assistance was given by our Program Secretaries, . 
Linda Martin, who made task force meeting arrangements, and Carol 
Francis, who prepared the manuscript for publication. 



James H. Banning, Ph.D., Director 

Improving Mental Health Services on Western Campuses 



The Ecosystem 

Model: 
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Environments 



The members of our task force believe the campus community can be 
viewed as a series of transactions among its various environments 
and Its members. Each of these transactions has an effect upon 
the quality of educational life experienced on the campus. 

The campus's physical environment can affect community members: 

A Rocky f4oay'Muin ^tatz ayUveA^Lty iMcu, ^oxced to clo^e a cUyUng katl 
adjacent to a toomen'^ KZ^idtnct iuM, Thz mrmn Living /.n thhi 
/Lei/ofeiice kaZt had to tua£fe iJZue bloclz^ f) anotko/- .UsiLnQ 'uM, 
Many 0(5 tkz women toc/te concoAnod because 6omz o^ thai oA^aa tkdy had 
to too^fe thAoagh v0a6 voAy dank In thz euayu.ng. Tfie v^ce-pAO^Ajdent 
^oA ^tudojif. a^ioAM appolntojd a g/LOup o^ the women pt'U adinA^nAA- 
t/iat^vz peA&onneZ to takz thJji {A}aZk a(^teA da/ik Zn oKdtn. to o^cq/l- 
tOA^n w^ieAe oddLCtLonaZ tLghtZng woi neecfecf. 

Rz&uZt'* l.iQhtZng w;a6 ptaczd Ln a mcumeA w^c/x AdLLzved the, mman 
0^ thoJji iauu and i^jktch dmon6tA.a;tzd to thm the uyuveM'ity^ 6 
concQAn ^OA thcAA we^^cue. 

The campus's administrative environment can affect community mem- 
bers: 

An H-yojcUL-otd d^Q^hman wo^ian ($/Lom thz Ea^t Coa^t wofi adtruytted to 
a unweASJXy Zn thz VadL^A^c Uont:hwz&t* HoA poJiznt^ wcAe A^nionmed 
thzy muZd bz bXIZod ioA tiUtion and ijcei. RzQAJitAa;tion woi on 
SzptmboA IS; but whzn tht student attmptod to AcgA^stoA, 4/ic f^a^ 
told 4>kz coutd not vinJtil hoA tuUtion and {^ZQJi wc/te po^d. Mam/ ojj 
thz (iZ£U62A tht ^tadznt uxUhod to takz weAe tmltzd In znAoUinznt 
and on a ^AA^t-comz, iAA^t-6zn.vai ba^A^» Thz 6tudznt iAantlcRtiy 
tztzpiwnzd to ^yi^onm hzA poAzntb oi$ hzn. dJiloxma. Thzy had juj^t 
AcaeAVZd the. bZtt (^oa tttCtcon and had maXZod thz check AjmmzdLCdXzty, 
Thz paAznt& Zn toAn phomtd thz univZAiiAJty and ^^)ZAz Aza^6UAzd thzAz 
m& no pAobtm* 

Rz&ulti lncoyiS'CStzn<u.z& bztwzzn adminA^t/iaXAVZ AuZz^ and admLnA^- 
t/LOjUvz actio n6 can pAodacz unnzcz&6aAy 6tadznt anxA^zty and nzod- 
Zz&& expense. Had ^pzdf^A^c Inf^omation abouut AzgAJitAoXLon and 
payment oi tuuition bzzn avaZtablz to thz 6tudznt and hzA {^amZy 
zvzn one oA tm day6 zoALizn., thxJi zpL^odz could havz bzzn pAz- 
vented. 

And student members can act upon the campus environment: 

Thz collQjgz^i^ znAoUmznt ha& a ^AQYvLi^lainZ nimbcA o^ comutoA stu- 
dents lohosz schzdulzs AzqiuAz thm to bz on campoM {^Aom zaAty moAn- 
ZnQ untAZ latz in thz zvzyiing* ToA thz most poAt, tkfitiZ studznts 
OAZ lOAXhout a "tome" w^u^e thzy oaz on cxmpus. Onz day a stiidznt 
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oAfeed tkd hzcittk Ae/Lv^ce If^ a bed tocAc avciilablQ. 6o kt inlglit ^dst 
io/i an kooK* MonmaZtij tkt kcattli 6QAvlce bccti tuoqXd be o-ied o^itij 
loA, 6A,ck OA, InjuAzd 6tudeitU awciiting tAaiX6po Aviation home on. to a 
mtcUcaZ (^acXtiXy, Bitt aX happened tkoX the bed^ toe/te not bc.uig 
116 ed much the time* So the ^tixdent u;a6 Ql\)en pe/uria>6A,on to vude 
one Oj$ the bedi^, and even. &tnce >6^devtt6 have ')een u6inQ the bedi, 
to get 6ome A,e&t du/Ltng thoJJi heavy schedule daij^ on campiu. 

Re^uZti The commaten. ^tudent^^ need to have a place on campus to 
/letax. (AJo^ me;C. The heaZXh &Vivlce /loi neven. been ^honJ: on b2d/. 
(^on, UX 6tuident!> and /ia6 not been tnconve^ilenced by aZ^o^^)ing the 
6tuideKt6 to u^e the beds (^o/i a nap. 

Administrators and faculty members can act upon the campus environ- 
ment: 

At a laAge we^ten^n univen^^y, the coiLn^eting centen. conducted a 
^uAvey ofDonQ cM mmen on camptu 25 t/eou o/i o£deA. The /te^oto 
6homd that 6tudent6 (A)ho {jovie mothenM o{^^ maJUL clviZdnen uol^hed to 
both continue theoi educatA^oyis and iuZ^AM thoAJi {^amlty H,2Jipovist- 
b^ULitie^. The urXven^iZy /LeqtuAed aZt ^tudaU^ except tho^e mH,k- 
Ing paAt- on, (^uJUL-tme to tcJOiy a ^ixtt acadmtc toad. TPuu the 
student mothenM o{^ young ckiZdKen wJeAe i^aced mXh the tijnJjting aZ- 
ten.ncutCv2^ o^ neglecting (^amity n,e&poyistbitvtLQ^ on, discontinuing 
theVi QjdixcationaZ puMvuuU. The counseting center, tn^onmed the 
vtce-chancelZon, and the a/uU ayid science dean o(^ the ^uAvey^^ n,e- 
6LitU and the problem tt n,evealed ion, mothenM o\ young ckltd/ien 
.Viy^ng to complete theln. education. 

llQ/jutt: A neio poLicy o^ tndivlduaJLized coanse loads t^as ostabtUhed. 
Many students ^ound the mon,e flexible poticy enabled them to n,2Solve 
pn,oblm6 oven, conflicting n,e&ponstbttctie& and thus function betten. 
in thoAA student n,ole. 



Inaxeastng Tnten.est In Campus Envi/ionineyit 

The effect transactions among campus members and environments have 
upon the quality of educational life has increasingly become a mat- 
ter of interest in campus studies. In 1968, a committee of the 
Academic Senate of the University of California at Berkeley com- 
pleted a report evaluating the total educational program.. Among 
the many factors the report discussed was the size of the insti- 
tutio!.. This one environmental factor had several significant 
effects upon the quality of educational life. A third of the scu- 
dents felt their classes were so big that they learned very little 
in them. Communication with professors was also inhibited in the 
large lecture setting. Institutional size and widely scattered 
residences were cited as contributory factors to student feelings 
of loneliness and student decisions to transferor drop out. 

To deal with problems of learning and living within our expanding 
higher education systems, the report suggests that "Adaptation to 
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changing circumstances of our advanced and complex campus communi- 
ty can no longer be left to our present overworked standing com- 
mittees supplemented by infrequent special reviews. There must 
be some facility for both continuing self-study, and continuous 
tr^'al change. The studies must be sustained rather than spasmodic 
the changes must be experimental rather than permanent."! 

At Stanford University, conmittees composed of faculty, adminis- 
trators, and students conducted a two-year study of their educa- 
tional program. Included in the areas of study were residences, 
campus life, and extracurricular activities, because committee 
members felt that "the campus environment, especially whose as- 
pects of it that affect one's" sense of community, has a consider- 
able capacity for either increasing or diminishing the ability of 
students to educate themselves. "2 

The study reports contain many references to environmental fea- 
tures and their impact upon students. A lack of privacy and a 
quiet place to study in student residences and inadequate facil- 
ities for extracurricular activities were noted among the detri- 
mental environmental factors. Among the reports' many recommen- 
dations, actions were suggested which the university could take 
to counteract the scarcity of comnunity resources and Stanford's 
relative isolation from urban centers. 

After the months of disorder and viole^ce in Isla Vista (where 
many students who attend the University of California at Santa 
Barbara live), the Regents of the University of California estab- 
lished a commission whose charge was to investigate and recommend 
ways to alleviate the causes of unrest. In describing the nature 
of their inquiry, the commission said, "A major part of our in- 
vestigation has been an assc^ssment of the composition of the Isla 
Vista community and the attitude of IsU Vista residents toward 
their environment. An understanding of the 'realities of li'e' 
as perceived by the student comnunity is essential to dealing with 
the problems of students. 3 Several transactions between environ- 
ment and students that contributed to a dissatisfying quality of 
educational life were focused upon. First among these was the 
isolated ghetto-like concentration of student apartments in Isla 
Vista. The lack of a diversity in ages and life styles among the 



Education at Berkeley: Report of the Select Committee on Educa- 
tion ! Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 

1968, p. no. 

) 

' The Study of Education at Stanford: Report to the University, 
Vol. VI: The Extracurricul um~ Stanforid: Stanford University, 

1969, p. 3. 

^ Report of the Commission on Isla Vista submitted to President 
Charles J. Hitch of the University of California, October 9, 

1970, Martin Trow (ed.). p.l. 
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majority of conmum'ty residents served to highlight contrasts be- 
tween thp ycuth culture and other community members. A lack of 
recreational or cultural opportunities within the coimunity was 
compounded by irregular and inconvenient public transportation 
out of the community. 

The commission discussed how these shortcomings in the physical 
environment were intensified by administrative policies. Admin- 
istrative efforts to increase campus enrollment, improve the 
school's academic stature, and attract more faculty subordinated 
concern for the welfare of the surrounding comtiunity. The result 
produced an increasing captive student housing market and a corre- 
sponding growth of an inadequate student living environment with- 
in Isla Vista. Relations among students, university, and coimu- 
nity were placed under conditions of great stress and the environ- 
ment became conducive to hostility and conflict. 

These three reports are illustrative of widespread efforts to iden- 
tify, among other things, environmental conditions which are coun- 
terproductive to higher education. In doing so, the reports re- 
flect a methodology which has gone beyond individual situations on 
campus to the study of campus systems and how these interrelate 
with one another to create various environmental conditions in 
which students may find themselves. This more comprehensive view 
has resulted in reports rich with recomtnendations for changes or 
alterations in campus functioning which would enable the respec- 
tive institutions to better meet educational goals. 

For decades professionals in human behavior have studied the inter- 
actions between humans and thair environment. Many have studied, 
developed, and evaluated environments on campus. New concepts in 
education--cluster colleges, open-space schools— have evolved from 
this work. A number of instruments are now available which pro- 
vide measures of people's perceptions of theiv environment and the 
environment's influence upon them. And, as these three campus stud- 
ies indicate, an approach which would enable schools to design stu- 
dent/environment fits to further educational goals would be superior 
to one that leaves this vital element in the quality of educational 
life to happenstance. 



The reports of the other program task forces have discussed in de- 
tail some of the grave problems confronting higher education. It 
would appear that we nave come to a point in time when events on 
campus are no longer susceptiole to traditional modes of solution. 
The critical need for change in the higher education system and 
growing knowledge about the impact environmental conditions have 
upon educational life make it imperative that a methodology for 
campus design be created. An ecological systems approach that 
utilizes the work already done on student/environment transactions 
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can provide a point of departure in the creation of such a meth- 
odology. While the art is still very much in a developmental 
stage, enough is known about student/environment transactions to 
begin designing campus environments. 

Such a methodology could greatly increase the higher education 
system's ability to change and to find new solutions for many of 
the problems it is experiencing. In the first place, the ecolog- 
ical approach offers a new view of the campus. Heretofore, cam- 
pus members have been expected to adjust to or fit the existing 
college environment. Whether the environment hindered or facil- 
itated learning was thought of as inconsequential. But from an 
ecological systems approach, the question of whether the campus 
environment is supportive of learning becomes very important. 
The environment becomes an important element in obtaining educa- 
tional objectives. 

In addition, there are a variety of needs associated with the ed- 
ucational procejs— faculty needs, administrative needs, and stu- 
dent needs—which must be accommodated if optimal conditions for 
learning are to exijt. The ecological systems approach can pro- 
vide a means to design a variety of environments to meet these 
needs. It can allow the institution to move from stultifying ed- 
ucational norms toward more individuality and freedom. in the 
learning process. 

Since our task force's primary concern is how the campus environ- 
ment interacts with students and affects the quality of education- 
al life they experience, we will focus discussion of the ecological 
systems approach upon student/environment fit. The purpose of our 
discussion will be to develop and demonstrate the ecological sys- 
tems methodology for redesigning selected aspects of the college 
environment, utilizing student perceptions of the college environ- 
ment as a criterion. 

The task force is indebted to Leland Kaiser for his assistance in 
the creation of the ecosystem model for campus design. He has done 
comprehensive research in the field of environmental design and de- 
veloped several models for health and educational application. His 
work and ideas have been instrumental for building our model. 



A college campus should be designed to accommodate a variety of 
student life styles. Designing for diversity provides an oppor- 
tunity to tJ-ct campcu mv^onme,yit6 to ^tixdzYuUi. Campus design is, 
therefore, an attempt to create campus environments that will fos- 
ter student growth and development. The attempt is made to reduce 
student problems, not through treatment of the student, but through 
treatment of the environment which shapes student behavior. 
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Placed in this context, the following assumptions become basic to 
the ecosystem model's design philosophy: 

1. The campus environment consists of all the stimuli that im- 
pinge upon the students' senoory modalities and includes physical, 
chemical, biological, and social stimuli. 

2. A transactional relationship exists between college students 
and their campus environment, i.e., the students shape the environ- 
ment and are shaped by it. 

3. For purposes of environmental design, the shaping properties 
of the campus environment are focused upon; however, the students 
are still viewed as active, choice-making agents who may resist, 
transform, or nullify environmental influences. 

4. Every student possesses capacity for a wide spectrum of possi- 
ble behaviors. A given campus environment may facilitate or in- 
hibit any one or more of these behaviors. The campus should be 
intentionally designed to offer opportunities, incentives, and re- 
inforcements for growth and development. 

5. Students will attempt to cope with any educational environment 
in which they are placed. If the environment is not compatible 
with the students, the students may react negatively or fail to 
develop desirable qualities. 

6. Because of the wide range of individual differences among stu- 
dents, fitting the campus environment to the students requires the 
creation of a variety of campus subenvironments. There must be an 
attempt to design for the wide range of individual characteristics 
found among students. 

7. Every campus has a design, even if the administration, faculty, 
and students have net planned it or are not consciously aware of it. 
A design technology for campus environments, therefore, is useful 
both for the analysis of existing campus environments and the de- 
sign of new ones. 

8. Successful campus design is dependent upon participation of 
all campus members including students, faculty, staff, administra- 
tion, and trustees or regents. 

In order to make campus design a reality, the ecosystem model iden- 
tifies environmental shaping properties, those things in the envi- 
ronment that either help or hinder student growth, help or hinder 
a school in attaining its objectives. This information is used to 
design out dysfunctional features in the environment or design in 
environmental features which improve the quality of educational 
life. 
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There are seven basic steps in the ecosystem design process. 
These steps apply to the process whether the environmental de- 
sign is intended for the entire campus community, groups within 
the campus community, or individuals on campus. 

Step 1. Designers, in conjunction with community members, select 
educational values. 

Step 2. Values are then translated into specific goals. 

Step 3. Environments are designed which contain mechanisms to 
reach the stated goals. 

Step 4. Environments are fitted to students. 

Step 5. Student perceptions of the environments are measured. 

Step 6. Student behavior resulting from environmental perceptions 
is monitored. 

Step 7. Data on the environmental design's successes and failures, 
as indicated by student perceptions and behavior, is fed 
back to the designers in order that they may continue to 
learn about student/environment fit an*-' design better 
environments. 



As the diagram of the design process indicates, the design steps 
are interdependent. Design work may begin with any one of them. 



Select 

educational 

values 



Translate 
values into 
goal s 



Design 

environments 
to reach goals 



Fit 

environments • 
to students 



Measure 
student 
perceptions 



Monitor 
student 
behavior 



rjGURE I: Design Process 



If one were building a new school, the process of campus design 
would start with the selection of educational values and follow 
on through the sequence of steps. However, the usual situation 
is that the school is in place, its values and goals published in 
the school catalogue, and its programs and policies embedded in 
its systems' functions. Very often students and school will hold 
the same values and espouse similar goals, but the environments 
in which these operate will have become so inadequate that campus 
members will no longer see the campus environments as supporting 
these common values and goals. The issue becomes one of mapping 
those aspects of the environment which make campus members feel 
that the school's values and goals are different from or in con- 
flict with their personal values and goals. 

In other instances, the school's values and goals will indeed be 
different from those held by students. The school may want to 
change its environment to fit students by establishing new values 



and goals or by diversifying values and goals. Or the school may 
want to fit students to its environment by changing the school's 
admission pol icies. 

In these more usual campus situations, the design process v. juld 
tend to be used first as a means to eliminate undesirable envi- 
ronmental stimulations. The designers would likely begin the pro- 
cess at Step 5, measuring student perceptions of the environments, 
and then work back and forth among the other process steps as they 
match environments with students and values with goals. For exam- 
ple, the designers can use various instruments that have been de- 
veloped to measure student perceptions of school. Results from 
these tests will indicate those areas in students' lives which are 
unsatisfactory or distressing. The designers can then refine this 
information through student interviews to map out specific features 
in the environment (environmental referents) which cause students 
to be distressed or dissatisfied. The designers will also want to 
study what kind of student behavior the environment in question 
produces. Having detennined the environmental causes of distress 
and resultant student behaviors, the designers will next discuss 
these findings with appropriate campus members. 

Several things may be learned as a result of these conversations. 
It may be that the environmental irritation results from existing 
programs or policies that are vehicles for achieving different 
goals from those held by the students. The designers and appro- 
priate campus personnel must determine whether or not the school 
should shift its values or diversify its values to be more support- 
ive of student values; then the designers may engage in planning 
new programs and policies to implement goals which flow from the 
new values. If the decision is to retain the original values, the 
designers may engage in planning various methods to recruit stu- 
dents holding similar values. 

Or the designers may learn from their conversations that the values 
and goals of students and school are much the same, but that envi- 
ronmental irritation results from programs and policies which no 
longer serve these values and goals, and which may in fact be 
blocking their achievement. Then the designers will work on devel- 
oping new programs and policies that will create environments with 
better means for achieving the values and goals. 

Successful campus design, wherever the process is begun, for what- 
ever reason, will depend upon now well the designers can: 

Achieve consensus among the various campus constitu- 
encies on educational goals. 

Translate environmental goals into campus structure. 

Fit structures to campus members. 
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Detennine how the campus environment is viewed by 
students. 

Relate studsnt environmental perceptions to specific 
environmental referents, i.e., policies, curriculum, 
faculty-student relations, programs, services, etc. 

Measure resulting student/environment transact"' ons 
and relate this information back to original goals. 

There are many instruments and techniques already available for 
the designer to use in implementing ^he ecosystem design process. 
As designers work with these techniques and instruments, they 
will be able to detennine which of them can best be adapted to 
the design process and what new tools are needed. Undoubtedly, 
as designers become more proficient in the use of the process, 
they will develop new tools. 

The design process can be implemented at different levels, which 
we label I, II, and III. In the ecosystem model. Level I is con- 
cerned with designing environments that will serve large numbers 
of students. In mapping out student/environment matches and mis- 
matches, the process uses population assessment instruments^ to 
determ"' le students' perceptions of the campus environments. Among 
other tools and techniques the designers can use are data acquired 
by various campus offices and data from other testing programs and 
surveys conducted on campus. In addition to collecting general- 
ized data, the designers will want to conduct personal interviews 
to ascertain specific environmental referents causing certain per- 
ceptions . 

Level II of the ecosystem model is concerned with designing environ 
ments for specific groups on campus. Thus, the designers use such 
group assessment instruments as group auditing, the Delphi tech- 
nique, and study of group processes to determine the congruities 
and incongruities groups are experiencing with their environments. 
Of course, results from population assessment instruments al-io 
identify broad categories or groups of students experiencing neg- 
ative reactions to the environment, and designers find data collect 
ed in this manner useful as well. 

Level III of the ecosystem model is concerned with the individual 
and campus environments. The designers will use such individual 



Instruments which lend themselves to use in the ecosystem design 
process are: Activities Index, College Characteristics Index, The 
Environmental Assessment Technique, Inventory of College Activi- 
ties, Transactional Analysis of Personality and Environment, In- 
stitutional Functioning Inventory, and Institutional Goals Inven- 
tory. 
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assessment techniques the Student Profile of Environmental 
Transactions (see appendix) to assist them In determining the stu- 
dent's environmental preferences and general student/environment 
fit. The designers will also need to assess the student's life 
space against a profile of the student's tolerance to different 
types of environnents to determine environmental needs and better 
student/environment fits. 

The design process can be utilized by any concerned person on cam- 
pus. Campus-wide design (Level I) would most likely be handled 
best by a centralized facility, a design center. At Level II, 
any'unit of the school, such as academic departments, residence 
halls, or student centers, might carry out the design process. 
At Level III, it would be in order for various student services, 
such as the counseling center, mental health service, or academic 
advising unit, to use the design process. 

Levels II and III particularly lenc themselves to designing envi- 
ronments with only a modest expenditure of monies and manpower. 
Even at Level I, some elementary designing of campus community 
environments can be done with a minimum or extra manpower and 
cost. 

As the benefits of intentionally designed campus environments be- 
come recognized and as greater knowledge is acquired about how en- 
vironments on campus interact to have a cumulative effect upon the 
quality of educational life, we believe a commitment to campus- 
wide designing will be viewed as necessary. And so a number of 
skills from many disciplines and sources will be needed, and the 
coordination of environmental designing will become critical. 



A separate design center on campus would best accommodate campus 
environmental design needs. Such a center can accommodate the 
type of multidisciplinary and cormunity representative staff need- 
ed to operate the ecosystem model and develop the authority neces- 
sary to cut across the real or imagined boundary lines extant on 
campus. It can take responsibility for institutional/environmental 
studies, coordinate individual efforts for maximum effectiveness, 
and provide a centralized place where all study results can be com- 
pared and stored. In many instances, separate findings may be 
grouped together to give a more comprehensive picture of patterns 
and trends which originate from or are reinforced by several cam- 
pus sources. This type of information is essential for designing 
environments which will have broad impact* A center can also gen- 
erate the skills and manpower necessary to act upon information in 
a coordinated manner. It is in the best position to command the 
resources needed to attract various types of canpus or community 
expertise to conduct studies and research and to create campus de- 
signs. Campuses with offices that have research capabilities have 
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a head start toward the devfilopment of such a design center. 



The ecosystem model uses the concepts of centralized data gather- 
ing and campus design center in several ways. The center is ad- 
visory to the administration in that it constantly monitors cam- 
pus conditions and can surrjest new approaches and designs. The 
center is advisory to the :ampus community, its agencies and peo- 
ple, in that it can provide various types of consultative services. 
Each part of the university— students, staff, faculty, administra- 
tion, and so forth— have input into the running of the center 
through some form of reprf«sentation. 

Just as the design process at the three design levels uses dif- 
ferent tools and techniques, different personnel as key designers, 
and different strategies and aims focused on different targets, a 
design center would also operate in different ways at the three 
design levels. 



LeueZ U CaMpu^ Comuivity'-UacAodQ^iQn 

At this level, the design center initiates activity. The deci- 
sion to act may have been prompted in a number of ways. Faculty, 
students, or administrators may have identified a problem. Data 
gathered and studied at the center may have indicated a problem. 
Campus events may have si»cpnaled conditions in need of investiga- 
tion. Or the case might be simply that the time has come to eval- 
uate what is happening and whether the campus is functioning as 
well as it thinks it is or as well as it wants to function. 

As the center begins its work, it will use such tools as popula- 
tion assessment instruments, retrieval of selected information 
from institutional data tapev, and surveys to determine campus 
environmental priorities and perceptions of campus environment. 
The center, through an array of discipline expertise and perspec- 
tives represented on its staff— e.g., sociologists, human behav- 
ioralists, environmental planners, architects, and specialists in 
system analysis— will interpret the data collected and suggest de- 
signs for environmental alterations or designs for new environments 
where appropriate. Since the myicrodesign must work with environ- 
mental factors that have influence over great numbers of students, 
the design must deal with campui; units that have far-reaching en- 
vironmental effects. Therefore, the school's major components-- 
adminlstration, student body, trustees, curriculum, policies, etc.— 
are the targets for macrodesigns. Strategies will vary depending 
upon the design's aim. 

At one Oj{ the. ce.ntQA*6 cid\jLiiOn,if a^nmcttzQ, me,QXuiQJfi , ^tadzyvU^ and 

tixaJL cLuncutt. Tko, cdntun. be.QAM to 6tadtf tkd ^4ae. It uAOJi tka 
CoitdQd and UyiivQA^ttt/ EnvXAjonmQ,nt Scoter to a64e44 ^tjxddnt and 
(^acuZttj pQA.C2.ptlon6 . Tko, coUe^Q,U Jdcofie, [nom] on tko, CUES 
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^diola/ulzLp 4ca^e ^koim that both Qfioup^ pviczivt tiiz 6diooZ cUt 
nonacadmic and titttz Involvod aji thd af^f^cuM tkz mind. Vol- 
lotAJ-ap I teAv/cew;^ /LeveoZ, cuwnq otlioA livings, that thz (^aciittij 
{^{LqJL titdz ^ckoia6t^c ^taniitaJxon tn tkzJji znv-Oionrmnt a id 6Xu- 
dzYiU ^cg£ 4ome 0($ thz cjuAAicuJLa o^^eA tittto, 6diolcUitZc cAoiXenge. 
Tk^ cant^i'^ ^tAcutHQy ^ to o^aniza a tcu>k ^oKce mmboJU tkd 
(^acuttif, ^tiidznZ bodif, admtn^tAation, and Kzgznt^ to dp^tgn en- 
vAJionmzntal chanQQJi tkzif can ^plmcnt w/u.cA Ajvp^c^z tk^ tn- 
tMzctuaZ dLimaZz oi tkz school. Tkd txu^k iJo/lcc'^ ^tAatzgtj ^ to 
InAXiato, ^zvoAjoZ p^OQ^am, Including cuaaLcuMjuti and upgrad- 

ing, IncAca^cd lib^aAif coticction, an kono^ progKom, and a IzctuAe 
6QAyLQA ijO/L vlslXJng 6dioZaM. Tm ifzoM latoA, evoAtjone at tho, 
school pvicQAvoJi IX 06 o{^i2ALnQ an IntdULzcXaaJL atmo^pkoAz, and 
tkz AJvOQz o(^ 6dioZoji6hLp Is moAglng. 



Lzvdt 11' Groups on Campii6~-UlcAodQ^lgn 

At this level, the design center may initiate activity, or a group 
on campus may seek its help. It may be that in the course of 
watching the ebb and flow of campus conditions, the design center 
becomes aware of student groups that find their environment at 
variance with their values or goals. The center can approach 
these groups with an offer to assist them in developing programs 
or policies that will be more compatible with their aims. Or stu- 
dent groups can ask the center to help them with problems they are 
having a hard time overcoming. Because environmental design will 
be specific to group needs, the center's activities will be both 
narrower in scope and decentralized, moving out to those areas on 
campus that are most significant to the group. 

In working with groups, the center may again use various popula- 
tion assessment instruments, but it can also employ assessment 
methods such as auditing group process and dynamics to determine 
environmental perceptions, priorities, and needs. There will be 
a corresponding shift in the type of people the center will draw 
upon for designing new or altered environments. The group's nat- 
ural leaders and/or elected representatives are essential in the 
design process. Where they exist, the school's ombudsmen may be 
needed. Professionals who have expertise in community change, 
either from the center's staff or recruited from elsewhere, will 
also become involved in the process. 

The range of groups with which the center may become involved is 
limited only by the type and number of groups existing on campus. 
Some of the groups will have their origin in ethnicity, living 
place, political allegiance, or other special interests. Other 
groupings could be underachieving students or students who are 
experiencing career choice problems. 

The designs which can emerge for groups can be infinite. In gen- 
eral, designs will aim to increase the group's psychosocial com- 
petence and locate or create compatible campus environments that 
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win accommodate the group's values and goals. 

A gKom^ng yiumbe/i ^tudtyvU ieeZ tlie 6ckool ^ not iwtoAoJitzd in 
thz ptlgtvt 0^ a ghetto commnAXy nza/i tliz cmpuA* A4 ^tlvU (^zeLing 
^pKUxdd among the, ^tudznt^, mmboA^ o^ tkc do^ign -6ta^^ 

^2J>za/idi thz anAay cjvvpuA p^ogfuoM and notd a lack any com- 
mu\uXij pKOjZcX^. Tkz ctntoA oAAangoM a moXZng b^tuozm tiid g^oup'^i 
lexide/Ui and admaujitAatAvd 4pofeGy6men. At tkz mze^ng thz dtclbion 
^6 mado, to initiaXz 6omz p^og^am6, cuad thz cznteA ^ita^^ actb 06 a 
bfiolidA bQyt^tzn communAXij lzade/i6 ojid 6tadent6 to match up committtij 
ne.(idi> wXXk ^tadtnt hvtdAOMtii, Bz^on.z long, ^tudavU oAt partici- 
pating in 6(ivQAat cormunit'^ p^og^am. TheAc i^ a g^oijoing oLVoAcno^^ 
on campus oi the comiwavitif ' i, conc2An6 and the ^zctlng that the, 
^ichool, tfiAoagk it^ community p/Lo/ecXi, ij> k2Z)3ing, 



icvdi 111: Individaatb on Campu6'-Liit Space VoAign 

At this level, the center can act in a number of capacities. It 
may help other campus agencies apply the model to evaluate and de- 
sign environments for the individuals they serve. It may conduct 
research for these campus agencies. It my act as a broker of en- 
vironments, helping agencies locate existing environments that will 
serve individual needs. A center, by virtue of its own functions, 
will have acxumulated a great deal of information so that- campus 
agencies will find it a convenient resource and consultai c. 

The people directly concerned with the individual life space de- 
sign process will usually be staff members of a student service. 
In the course of working with students, the counselors, psycholo- 
gists, psychiatrists, or social workers will be able to identify 
aspects of the student's environment which are causing problems. 
This may result as a natu* al outcome of conversations with the 
student or from various test results which give a profile of the 
student's environmental transactions. 

In order to match the student to environments with less abrasions 
or with more features to help the student's growth and development, 
the staff person can call upon the design center for an inventory 
of environments on campus which contain the features deemed nec- 
essary. It may be that another dorm wo>ild be more compatible for 
the student or that some groups exist that would be beneficial for 
the student to join. In this instance the design center functions 
as consultant and a broker of environments. 

A iomalc student takoM an ovoAdo^c o^ ^Iccpiyig pUJU* kitzn. moA- 
gcncy tAtatmcnt, ^hc bccomoJi a ctient at the mcntaZ kextUJi clinic. 
In the cou/i&c o^ m^JUng uiith ken., hen. ojounAoIxjn, iind^ an ap)yio- 
pniate time to have hen. iiJit oat a Student PKoiile oi EnviJionmentaJi 
Tnjintactions* Tke cjouMeJiofi iottom up 6ome the tfUit anMoeA6 in 
a 4iJt64eqaerut ij^ttenvim), knaJbj^iM the ^tadenZ*^ pKo^ile n,eveaZ6 
6ke ha4> {^oand ^eu> oppoKtuniXioM iJo/l 4e£i5-exp^e44^on on compoA, im 
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and ha^ (Jew; i/U^ncU. 

T/ie coun^oZo^ and 6tixdQ.nt ctc6 0X14-6 /icA p^a^tiit Q,nv^oivnQ,yvtciZ ^konZ- 
cov^inQ^ and tkdtj dzcAjdz ^ nvcg/u!: 6c. bma^A^ciaZ to /le^tAucXa/iQ, pa/ut 
0|$ iiQA cxunpuA ^nv^ommnt. A6 a ^e^utt 0(S ddCA^lon, tko. coun- 

cattfi tko, doAlgn cdntoA (Jo/l an InvmvtoKij 0(S campus /of^f^- cam- 
pu6 Q,n\}JjionmQ,nti> tofixc/x t^JouJLd encouAage tko, ^tado^^vt to Q,KpKZ&6 hoji- 
AeZi, ga^n compdtencd, oddupy (^xnn tarn, and dovoZop {^/iiznd^hip6 . 
Tkd dOiiMoZox p/iovldo^ thu cnYvtoJi mJih a tut OjJ 6oim o^ tk^ 6ta- 
dQ,nt*6 i^vtoAQ^'U, IndudinQ hoji lovo, ^OK ohitdAm, 

A ceyiteA. ^ta^ mmbeA d^iaw^ up a LLbt po^^^bZa env^oymjeyvU, 
and muztii loith thz coumeZox and 6tadiint to taJLk about tlm enux^- 
xomo^nt^ and (,\)kcLt thmj ka\}(i to 0|$^ca. Tko^ij oIZ ddcldn 6kt maJid 
^Ind ^^:on.lt^ylQ i.n a communitLj daij coAd dzwtvi vc*iij txcJXing* Aa- 
KangmQ,nt!i oaq, made ^OK Iiqa to do voZuntzoA mnk at tlia cuntoA.. 

kn Qvolmubion 6orm months iatoA. 6kom tko, 6tud^iit (^zoZi^ koji an- 
VAjiomo^nt gl\}2Ji koA oppohtiinJXij to exp/Le44 ^eA^eZ^J, that ^kz ka^ 
ga^md 6tatuA, tiiat hoA {^Kdo, t^im ^^om 6ttidij occupied, ahd tliat 
^106 ddvoZopdd ij/ixencii amo^ig tkd CQ.nX.QA 6toi(^{^ and otliQA 6tadQ,nt 
votuntQ^QA^ . 



CC/Viy tllQ. VKOCQJiii FuAtkOA 

As the examples illustrate, campus environments can be designed 
for many purposes. Designing out undesirable environmental fea- 
tures or designing in new features to plug environmnutal loop- 
holes is necessary, of course, but the design of cdmyus environ- 
ments can also be carried even further with much greater benefits. 
Environments can be designed to compensate, for deficits within in- 
dividuals, groups, or community. The ultimate aim can be to bring 
the individual, group, or community up to a level at which the def- 
icit is no longer a deterrent to optimal functioning. 

Other environments can be designed which will enhance individuals, 
groups, or communities and enable thent to more fully realize their 
objectives. Environments may also be designed that expose individ- 
uals, groups, or communities to new stimuli, which enable them to 
develop potentials they might not otherwise have been aware of. 



U6A,ng thz Vo^tgn Pkilo^opktj and ?KocQJi6 on VouA Campu6 

For existing campus units or a college or student service adminis- 
trator or faculty member interested in creating environments that 
will enrich the quality of educational life, we recommend that a 
first step be a coirmitment to collect and study data from the many 
sources on campus. The second step is to apply this knowledge in 
a manner that will improve environmental conditions. 
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Most campuses have a wealth of readily available information. All 
too often* these data have been collected for purely descriptive 
reasons. Or the data have been applied to only one problem when 
they might be useful in designing whole campus environments. If 
the data scattered among the many campus offices were pulled to- 
gether and studied for their meaning in relation to the ongoing 
processes of the school, an important step could be taken toward 
understanding the student's interaction with the school's environ- 
ments. 

For one simple example, the academic calendar may well provide a 
valuable predictor of stressful stimuli when studied in relation 
to the student flow at counseling centers, health services, men- 
tal health facilities, and student personnel offices. Periods of 
high stress can be identified. It is then possible to make 
changes that will eliminate or decrease the stress, to design pre- 
ventive m<=asures, or to develop programs that will assist students 
to cope during the stressful periods. 

The typical college admission application is a storehouse of demo- 
graphic information. Both major national college admission test- 
ing programs, ACT and CEEB, have a student profile section as well 
as psychometric measures of ability. Many campuses test incoming 
students on a variety of personality measures. Results from these 
sources can be used to study the composition of incoming students 
and to identify their needs. The needs can in turn be studied in 
light of the school's environments to determine if any changes are 
needed to better serve those needs. 

Registrars' files bulge with data concerning academic achievement, 
attrition rates, changes in academic majors, grade patterns, etc. 
Counseling and student personnel centers often have statistics 
from research on academic vocational interests. Some schools have 
an office of institutional research which can provide information 
on faculty and staff composition as well as results of surveys 
conducted on special issues. If these types of data were collect- 
ed from their separate rp" Jsitories, they could prove helpful in 
determining the academic settings and factors which inhibit or en- 
hance student learning. 

Within various deans' offices there will be found information on 
policies and procedures. These have direct bearing upon the type 
of environment students will encounter. Across campus or down 
the hall, student services such as counseling, health, financial 
aid, and reading and study skills are able, tjrough their student 
contacts, to identify those policies and procedures which are pro- 
ductive or nonproductive in facilitating student growth. Yet the 
information used in the formation of policy is seldooi compared 
with the information developed about the consequences of policy, 
except in times of crisis. Greater progress could be made in de- 
signing campus conditions conduciv.^ to learning if these two 
streams of information were brought together and studied. 
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Certainly there are confidential data in each campus office, and 
confidentiality must not be violated. But many times these data 
can have their uses in studying student/environment fit. The con- 
fidential nature of the data need not be divulged to extrapolate 
its meaning in terms of the environmental properties of a problem. 

A couyUitting czntvi became oivo/te oi an Inf^luK ^tudtyvt^ pKQJiQ,nt- 
Ing dzeJUng^ i^oZcuUon, lack 0|$ 60CyiaZ coiVtac;U, and ieoA o^J 
pky^lcxit a6<6aa£t. TkoJiZ ^tiidzivU Kcczlvcd hidvoldaal koZp, but 
thd Inionmation gatkdAdd In tkz p^oco^^ poA^ittzd to znvVionmQ.yitaZ 
iacton^ that dxacvibatzd tkoAJi p^ohlm^, Thzy all tivzd In a 
t^aJJiVi pa/ik p^ovldzd by tlxz cottzgt. The couyiiiZLLng ccftteA ^taH 
looked at condittoyis In tl.z t^oMeA poAk and laoAmd that it wa^6 
ZsoZatod ($/Lom tkz cdntvi campii^ and had no KdCAzatlonaZ lo- 
CAjoJi iaoJJLitiQJi . A cfiecfe mXh cojvptjus 6zcu/uty ^z\)zaZzd that tkz 
poAk had ^tc^ntty been vtctAjnizzd by pztty Kobb^AloA, 

In tlvU 6ttuation, thd coum^dLinci contVi had dono, tho, mapping nec- 
QJiJiiOAy to dateAmim that ^tadtyvt/ ^nvViomntnt iit at tlia tAaJJiVi 
pank M;a6 poo^, HzJuuUiajL data hu been a^^mblzd, MtithoA tho, ^tu- 
dznt!i' pVUiOnaJL IddntAJbioJi ,\ufi tlieZn. ^pzaiilc pn.oblQJM had to be 
comp/LO/med In showing tlxat a nmboA ^tadtntfi ^^}ho Li\)zd at tkz 
tAoJJLVi poJik had nought koZp i^om tho, coun^dLLng zzntan.. Tho, 
physical p^op2AXA.2M oi tho, tAoAJLtn. poAk had been Id^nt^^l^d to- 
geXhoA mXh ^taXX^tCa on KobboAio^ at tho, poAk. Mot^) tho, coan^oZ- 
tng czntoA can appKAj^o, appKopALato, campus untt!> oi tho, poo A ^ta- 
dmt/znviAonmeJtt ilX at tho, tAalZoA poAk and tho, my voWL be open- 
ed to Kmedy 6omc o{^ tite iactoA!^ aggKavaZing ^tmdcyvt p^oblm6 . 



Jmpticattoyis oi the Eco6y6tm ModeZ {^ok 
l^entaZ HeaJUk Sen.vlce6 and Coun^eLtng CenteA6 

Adoption of the ecosystem model by no means eliminates present men- 
tal health activities. It does require relating student distress 
to environmental factors and transmission of information about stu- 
dent/environment fit to decision making and policy making units on 
campus, or to a design center, if one exists. To use the ecosystem 
model and become involved in campus design, mental health activities 
will need to enlarge their perspectives. 

To address campus problems, services will need personnel with a non- 
traditional approach to mental health, who are willing to experi- 
ment with new preventive and therapeutic techniques, interested in 
investigating cause-and-effect relationships, and able to communi- 
cate effectively with people of diverse disciplines and backgrounds. 
The ecosystem model expects mental health personnel to work with 
conmunity members in designing preventive and developmental inter- 
ventions, rather than expending all their energies on treatment. 
It expects mental health personnel to meet with students and other 
campus members in a variety of settings on and off campus, rather 
than always in the consulting room. To further illustrate the 
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type of changes required of mental health acti vities, the follow- 
ing table summarizes a few comparisons between traditional and 
ecosysti;>m mental health models. 



Traditional 

1* Follows medical model. 
Student is defined as ill and 
treated. 



Ecosystem 

1. Considers not only charac- 
teristics of student, but also 
characteristics of environment 
and transactional relationship 
between student and environment 
Environment can be defined as 
ill and treated. 



2. Primarily concerned with 
aiding student to cope with en- 
vironment or transition to an- 
other environment. 



3. System is generally passive. 
Action initiated only after 
someone outside the mental 
health facility, i.e., the pa- 
tient (student), or the person 
making a referral makeis a prob- 
lem known. 



2. Concerned not only with aid- 
ing student to, cope with envi- 
ronment, but also with modifying 
environment to encourage student 
development. 

3c System is active. It at- 
tempts to identify student and 
institution characteristics and 
works on designing appropriate 
student/environment fit. 



4. Requires a problem to devel- 
op and become symptomatic before 
any action can be initiated, of- 
ten after it is too late to sal- 
vage the educational experience. 
Is relatively less concerned 
with prevention than witi) treat- 
ment. 

5. Tends to be isolated from 
the rest of the institution. 
Limited efforts to inform stu- 
dents of resources available. 
Limited participation with other 
elements of institution in shar- 
ing information. Limited par- 
ticipation in decision making. 

5. Reaches a limited proportion 
of the population (primarily 
students who define themselves, 
or are defined, as needing 
help). 



4. Attempts to anticipate prob- 
lems and initiate remedial ac- 
tion before the situation is 
beyond salvage. Is relatively 
more concerned with prfivention 
than with treatment. 



5. Encourages active partici- 
pation with rest of institution 
through gathering and dissemi- 
nating information and becom- 
ing involved in decision making 
process. 



5. Has potenlial to influence 
a larger percentage of the pop- 
ulation (unnecessary for students 
to be defined as patients or 
clients). 
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The role of counseling centers is also expanded by th » ecosystem 
model. Their relationship with both administrative and academic 
units is much closer, and they assume a double function as a 
learning system within higher education. 

The design of educational environments requires the knowledge 
counseling centers gain through their research activities and stu- 
dent contacts about the effects campus programs and policies, liv- 
ing and classroom conditions, have upon students. In the eccsystem 
model, counseling centers must transmit this information to appro- 
priate policy and decision makers, or to u design ^.enter. This 
can be accomplished by having counseling center staff participate 
on administrative and academic committees, or in a design center. 
Whatever means are developed, the important factor in the eco- 
system model is that counseling centers engage in the necessary 
function of educating the higher education system about its vari- 
ous impacts upon the educational environment and students. 

Within a coun.^eling center's more traditional acti vities--eval ua- 
tion and vocational/educational guidance--the ecosystem model re- 
quires that these functions be related to campus environments and 
their impact on student learning. By taking this more comprehen- 
sive view, counseling center Aaff can create educational environ- 
ments and programs or help other parts of the school set up educa- 
tional environments and programs as the students' educational needs 
change. Thus the counseling center is active in the students' ed- 
ucation and instrumental in the provision of educational experi- 
ences whic"^ go beyond usual academic formats and are tailored to 
specific student needs. In the ecosystem model the expertise rep- 
resented on counseling centers staffs is used to design education- 
al environments which can compensate for student deficits, facil- 
itate student growth, or develop latent student potentials. 



Smmcuiy 

The ecosystem model is based upon the transactional view of stu- 
dents and their environments. It assumes that environment has a 
shaping effect upon people and that people have a shaping effect 
upon the environment. Different people will respond or function 
differently in different types of environments. The hope is to 
design and fit environments to people so they can achieve their 
greatest potential . 

Today's higher education system fosters environments which do 
gross disservice to the people living in them. We believe this, 
has happened as a result of environments being left to evolve on 
campus without study or evaluation of their interactions and sub- 
sequent effects upon learning and educational goals. We think 
higher education and its students would be better served if envi- 
ronments were designed with educational objectives in mind. The 
challenge is to be able to map out specific features in these en- 
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vironments which cause harmful Gtudent/environment transactions 
and determine the educational values underlying these features in 
an effort to design better environments which will serve both in- 
stitutional values and student learning. 

To accomplish its goal, the ecosystem mode] uses an interdisci- 
plinary approach for the make-up of its design personnel and de- 
sign process. It requires input, accessibility, ?.nd collaboration 
from all elements of the university. It requires clarity of ed- 
ucational values and objectives. It rt-cuires a consistent moni- 
toring of values and objectives and of causes and effects in stu- 
dent/environment transactions. 

The concept of an ecosystem design center establishes areas of 
competence, responsibility, and accountability, and eliminates 
duplication of effort. The design center concept is also a vehi- 
cle for frequent exchange ideas and information and frequent 
appraisal of campus values and goals. 

Using the ecosystem approach to design campus environments will, 
in most instances, generate considerable initial turmoil, because 
cherished and protected activities, policies, and practices will 
coMe under review and reevaluation. Those policies or practices 
which fail to sup,»ort defined values and objectives will be chang- 
ed or discontinued. Values no longer viable will be dropped. 

This process could fnake many campus members anxious and defensive. 
Care and no doubt considerable time will be needed for educating 
campus members about the model, its philosophy and implementation. 
Certainly emphasis needs to be placed upon the fact that the eco- 
system model not only requires that design values be explicit, 
but also requires every element of the campus to be represented 
in determining what these values will be. Furthermore, the pro- 
cess calls for continuous feedback to evaluate designs and uses 
all types of assessment tools to determine student/environment 
fit--which will also feed back information on the effects of de- 
signed environments once they are in place. Thus campus members 
can be reassured that they will have input into the design's con- 
ception and a voice in the design's evaluation. 

As campus members become familiar with the ecosystem design pro- 
cess, we believe they will regard it as a valuable means for 
^ building a better quality of educational life, enabling them to 
create environments which will maximize their growth and develop- 
ment. 
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STUVEhJT PROFILE OF EmwmEm'AL TRAW5ACTI0W5 
Leland Kaiser 

1. What opportunities for self-expression do you use on this 
campus? 

2. Which behaviors of yours are paying off? What rewards or 
satisfactions are you receiving? 

3. How do you spend your time outside class? What is the usual 
frequency and duration of each activity? 

4. What incentives do you feel here for continued self-develop- 
ment? 

5. Where on the campus do you feel needed or important? 

6. What accomplishments have you felt during the last semester? 

7. How many students would you call "friend?" 

8. Who is your role model on campus? Who is your hero or 
heroine? 

9. What threats (physical, psychological, social) affect you 
here? 

10. What are your life goals and how are these being implemented 
at this college? 

11. What skills and abilities have you developed here? 

12. Are you in some way helping other individuals? How many? 

13. Are you involved in a love relationship? 

14. What do you do for variety or change of pace? 

15. To what extent is your life ordered? 

16. In what groups are you active on campus? 

17. In what kind of community activities are you active? 

18. Do you need emotional support or reassurance? How do you 
receive it? 
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19. In what areas do you feel you are lacking? In what way 
would you change yourself? 

20. Are you free to change? What parts of your campus life are 
not under your control? 

21. What things would really stimulate you on this campus? 

22. Who depends on you? 

23. What do you dislike most about this college? 

24. What things have you wanted to do but couldn't? Why? 
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DR. JAMES G. ALLEN, Department of Human Development, 
UniV3rsity of Hawaii 

DR. PAUL BLOLAND, Vice President Student Affairs, 
University of Southern California 

DR. ALFREDO CASTANEDA, Chairman for Mexican-American 
Studies, University of California at Riverside 

JOHN EVERITT, Student, University of Colorado 

JEWEl.LE GIBBS, Staff Psychiatric Social Worker, 
Stanford University 

DR. ERNEST W. HARTUNG, President, University of Idaho 

ELIZABETH JOHNSON, Chairman, Academic Affairs Committee, 
State Board of Higher Education, State of Oregon 

MARJORIE LYNCH, Regional Director, ACTION, Region 10, 
Seattle, Washington 

JAMES MARQUARDT, M.D., Director, Student Health Center, 
University of Colorado 
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DR. ROBERT H. KROEPSCH, Executive Director 

ROBCRT L. STUBBLEFIELD, M.D., Associate Director, WICHE, 
ar.d Director of Mental Health and Related Areas 

DR. JAMES H. BANNING, Program Director, Improving 
Mental Health Services on Western Campuses 

LU ANNE AULEPP, Staff Associate, Improving Mental 
Health Services on Western Campuses 



